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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE FOOD PRODUCTION PROGRAM'* 


JULIAN A. McPHEE, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education and President 
of the California Polytechnic School 


Within a period of a few months, the production and distribution 
of food has become a subject of grave concern for perhaps a majority of 
American citizens. A great many persons who had never given a 
thought to the source of their breakfast eggs or luncheon salad are 
becoming conscious of the fact that food does not just ‘‘happen’’; that 
it requires land, labor, capital, and management just as do manu- 
factured articles. The country faces a period when it is no longer a 
question of a choice of this or that luxury but a matter of helping to 
produce this or that necessity. 

When I outline what I believe to be the responsibilities of the 
schools in the food production program, I understand that at the same 
time they are being called upon for a multitude of other services which 
must be met under increasing difficulties of wartime restrictions and 
limitations. In listing specifically the manner in which California 
schools can meet the demands of the food production program, I want 
to make it clear that I know that they are already doing some or all 
of those things. 

Naturally the school serving the rural community can contribute 
the most toward the food production program; however the schools in 
the urban area may perform a service equally important in the limited 
sphere possible. There are seven items that may be listed among the 
contributions of the rural school. 

1. Increased production of food and textiles through the Rural 
War Production Training Program 
Home production and processing of food 
. Production of food through the all-day agricultural program 
Organization of emergency farm labor 
The farm salvage program 
Sales and purchases of war bonds and stamps 
Health and general rural morale to keep production at a high 
peak 
1This article was adapted from material prepared for an address to the Con- 


ference of County Superintendents of Schools in Sacramento, February 16, 1943. 
Mr. McPhee is also State Director of War Production Training. 
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There are at least three ways in which schools in an urban area 
ean assist the program. 
1. Planting a home victory garden 
2. Home production of eggs and meat 
3. Training seasonal farm labor through ‘‘Farm Victory Service’’ 
courses 


If these suggestions are already familiar to school administrators it 
means that they have already organized on their own responsibility 
under the food production program or that they have read of these 
suggestions in professional magazines or heard them over the radio. 
The actual procedures, however, that might be followed by the schools 
in contributing these ten types of service should be discussed here 
in more detail. . 


1. Increased Commercial Production of Food and Textiles on Cali- 
fornia Farms. Two or three years ago there was a surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities and farm labor. The agricultural surpluses were 
taxing the capacity of every warehouse in the country. Transient farm 
labor was a drug on the market in California and we were trying to 
frighten away further flocks of ‘‘dust-bowlers’’ as a farmer puts up a 
scarecrow to ward off crows. Now the food has gone and is going to 
armed forces, our allies, and to those same once hungry dust-bowlers 
who are working in industry at a wage enabling them to buy vastly 
more food than they ever had before. The manpower has gone into 
the millions of soldiers, sailors, and marines, and into the war plants 
that equip the fighting men and keep them in the fight. 

America was slow to realize what was happening—many persons 
still do not seem to grasp the truth and significance of the situation— 
perhaps they just don’t want to face realities. 

Anyway, it soon became evident to some persons that if the food 
problem of the nation was to be solved the farmers would need a lot of 
help. Farmers said if they could get the labor and the machinery, they 
could make previous production records look like ‘‘small potatoes’’; 
unfortunately, steel for machinery and labor were the two items every- 
body wanted—the manufacturer of war products, the army, navy and 
marine corps, the employer in the nonessential occupation. The other 
possible help was education—helping the farmer make all the short- 
cuts and develop all possible labor-saving devices. For example, the 
development of sheared sugar beet seed through educational experimen- 
tation and through teaching California farmers to use it, is expected to 
save several million man-hours of labor in thinning sugar beets this 
spring. 
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Special adult classes under the War Production Training Program 
are sponsored by local school districts and paid for by federal funds 
provided through an act of Congress specifically creating such a pro- 
gram. Teachers in these classes may be -any qualified individual—a 
successful farmer, mechanic, agricultural field man, cannery representa- 
tive. Supervisors are the vocational agriculture teachers. The State 
Bureau of Agricultural Education is the administrative agency for the 
state. It is a function wholly in the hands of local school personnel or 
the state agencies with whom the people are used to dealing. 

Rural War Production Training programs are available in general 
mechanies, in the repair and construction of farm equipment, and in 
increasing production of such commodities as eggs, meat, commercial 
vegetables, fruit, sugar beets, and flax. JF'armers may get help in home 
food production and processing. Classes are also provided to train 
farm labor, and to train persons to supervise farm labor. 

Although the number of Rural War Production Training pro- 
gram classes in California is now about 500, this figure represents only 
a fraction of the potential service the schools might render. For exam- 
ple, many orchardists have never pruned their own trees—actually do 
not know how. Experienced pruning crews have alweys been employ- 
able—they are not easy to find now. We find orchard owners and 
their wives attending classes to learn for the first time how to prune 
this or that deciduous tree or vine. Many farmers have only grown 
one crop. Now they see the need to make the greatest use of land and 
buildings by diversifying—perhaps adding some small livestock units 
to utilize ordinarily waste by-products. Many vegetable, grain, or 
fruit growers have never even learned to milk a cow, or fatten a few 
market animals efficiently. 


2. Home Production and Processing of Food. Instruction on food 
production and processing is given in the specific courses which may 
be taught under the Rural War Production Training program. But 
emphasis on the importance and significance of this phase of wartime 
economy should not be limited to areas in which the Rural War Pro- 
duction Training program is being conducted ; every school should give 
a great deal of emphasis to this activity. 

California farmers perhaps produce less food for home production, 
in proportion, than those of almost any other state. This farmer grows 
only cotton, that one peaches, another alfalfa hay. All food for such 
families is purchased at the store, exactly as the urban dweller must do. 
During peacetime this is frequently a correct procedure in agricultural 
economics. 

On thousands of farms, however, there is ample room for, and now 
need for, many of those commodities required for the family table. A 
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very significant factor is that government buying will take a high 
percentage of all canned and dried products, dairy products, meat 
and eggs. Thus it is possible that the farmer producing one crop, 
perhaps thousands of tons of fruit or all kinds of livestock and poultry 
products, may be unable to fill the family need for food unless he 
produces a considerable quantity himself. Farmers have often pur- 
posely avoided the toilsome routine of caring for a dairy cow or weeding 
a garden, but this now may be a very vital wartime service. Schools 
should encourage this food production at home. They should reach 
the adults by giving information to the children, by offering demon- 
strations in home preserving and home butchering. 


3. Production of Food Through the All-day Agricultural Program. 
In 48 of the 58 counties in California are high schools offering voca- 
tional agriculture. In normal years, there are about 10,000 boys 
enrolled in nearly 200 high schools. This year, in line with decreased 
high school enrollment, the number is considerably less. 

The farm boy with a home-farming enterprise of his own in a 
vocational agriculture program has a very clear directive to follow: 
to stay with that enterprise and expand it to the limit of his abilities 
and resources until the government calls him to military service. There 
has been a tendency on the part of some boys to feel that since they 
would go into one of the armed services sooner or later, they should 
not develop or expand their Future Farmer program. This attitude 
is definitely not in line with the objectives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The food production problem is becoming so pressing that 
more and more farm youth will be deferred to produce a commodity 
as important as tanks, planes, and ships. Farm boys are being denied 
voluntary enlistment and told to go home and produce food. 

School administrators can help greatly in encouraging farm boys 
to continue home-farming programs. The county school superintend- 
ents can do much. Every time he addresses a high school student 
assembly or a Future Farmer chapter meeting, he can urge the boys 
to develop and continue their home farming programs just as long as 
possible. Last year they produced more than a million dollars worth 
of livestock and other farm products in California. Even in these 
days of ‘‘billions,’’ that sum is not to be laughed at. 


4. Organization of Emergency Farm Labor. In this service, as in 
many other wartime programs, the schools did a tremendous job last 
year. Most of it represented the effort of individual districts—school 
by school. The trend this year will be toward far greater organization 
on a state-wide level, and, I believe, will result in greater efficiency. 
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Every agricultural county in California, as well as every county 
capable of supplying farm labor, was very much aware of the problem 
of farm labor shortage in 1942. Most of the schools did quite a lot 
about it. According to available information, most of the crops which 
could be harvested up to about November first were generally saved. 
After that date there was some loss in sugar beets and tomatoes. I 
know that a good deal of cotton is still unpicked. The trend this year 
will be toward a far greater organization on a state-wide level and, I 
believe, will result in greater efficiency. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature to provide for state- 
wide supervision of pupils in emergency farm labor and payment of 
teachers as supervisors. The War Manpower Commission is studying 
the problem in this state and nationally. It is not possible at this time 
to give a clear outline of the responsibility of each present or yet-to-be- 
created agency in the emergency farm labor situation. One point is 
very clear—that agriculture can well utilize the services of every indi- 
vidual who can possibly be recruited. So, however this program is 
ultimately administered or applied, schools should and must be ready 
to meet the responsibility. 


5. Farm Salvage Program. Many teachers and school adminis- 
trators spent hours and days helping to organize metal salvage drives 
and other scrap programs. They did an excellent job. I am told that 
the fall scrap program has been so successful that only two mills in 
California were having to buy scrap during February. 


The metal salvage program has a very real connection with food 
production. Farm machinery can only be manufactured if there is 
more than sufficient steel for the actual implements of war. Scrap 
metal can help increase the supply of steel. Another help is the steel 
going into armed ships to convoy the freighters. Every average cargo 
ship sunk carries down with it the produce of 3800 average farms. More 
steel, providing more convoy vessels, means that more food actually 
gets to its destination. The result is exactly the same as increasing 
production here at home. Still another factor is that the scrap piles 
yield hundreds of usable spare parts to keep tractors, trucks, mowers, 
and harvesters going in the fields of California farms. Many schools 
and Future Farmer chapters have set up ‘‘swap piles’? where usable 
motor valves, pipe fittings, bolts, nuts and strap iron and rod, are 
traded back to farmers for heavy motor blocks, large castings and other 
salvage material so much more usable to the steel-makers. 


Keep your salvage organization intact. Have ‘‘spotters’’ con- 
stantly on the lookout for available scrap. Be prepared to put your 
program into ‘‘high gear’’ at a moment’s notice. Last fall steel 
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production actually fell off for lack of scrap to mix with the new iron. 
Let’s not help the enemy again. 


6. Sales and Purchases of War Bonds and Stamps. The govern- 
ment is operated on funds supplied by sale of war savings bonds and 
stamps. This money provides for the expansion of facilities to produce 
steel, synthetic rubber, other war goods. Only through such expansion 
will goods be left over, or available, for making farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, containers for processed foods. It is not necessary to expand 
this topic, except to indicate that all youngsters should invest in war 
savings. 

7. Health and General Rural Morale to Keep Production at a High 
Peak. Schools have done a great job in teaching home sanitation, 
proper diet, sensible working hours for different ages. This health 
education program needs expansion rather than decreased emphasis. 
Shortages of fruits and vegetables will tend to break down dietary 
habits which have developed in this nation the world’s best fighter 
physiques. The healthy family can take its place in wartime services 
far better than the group which is undernourished or lacking in ordi- 
nary home sanitation practices. 

The morale of the farmer is often at a low ebb these days. He is 
beset with a multitude of forms, questionnaires, and reports. During 
the first year of the war, national attention went to military and indus- 
trial needs, often at the expense of the farmer. Then, Mister Rural 
Citizen was told he would be expected to meet increased production 
quotas with less machinery, less labor, less fertilizer—less of everything 
except red tape, it seems to him. 

You cannot blame the farmer for becoming discouraged and bewil- 
dered. He needs help and sympathy. But it does not help his morale 
any merely to condemn the various agencies, belittle the rationing of 
farm machinery, decry the political theories in effect or recommend a 
‘*sit-down’’ strike. The job of the school is to get hold of the discour- 
aged and disgruntled farmer and show him how the school system can 
help him. 

Farmers are just as patriotic as any other occupational group. 
The soldier who goes out to do a job of fighting is given the finest equip- 
ment, priority in transportation, the best food obtainable, expert 
instruction. The industrialist who sets out to beat the quota of planes 
or machine guns gets steel, labor, a guaranteed profit under the cost- 
plus system. The farmer who sets out to beat his last year’s crop 
record must do it with a tractor bought in 1928, the labor of his wife, 
small children, and the neighbor’s family; sprays and fertilizers he 
never heard of before, limitations of gasoline and tires, and the 
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necessity of raising his own food. What do you think about his morale? 
How can you help him? 

These are chief services to be initiated and supervised by the school 
serving the rural and semirural district. There are also the three con- 
tributions that schools in urban districts can make to the food program. 


1. Home Victory Garden. Most city people who have done a rea- 
sonably good job of raising food in their backyard gardens have 
expressed amazement at the productive capacity of a comparatively 
small tract of land. Perhaps the inspiration for that home garden 
originated at the neighborhood school. 

Victory garden programs are organized in almost every com- 
munity. Many originated in the work of Rural War Production Pro- 
gram classes in the home production, processing, and conserving of 
food. But they need not be related to such organized instruction. 

There are a number of excellent bulletins on home gardening. 
The school can perform an outstanding service in the urban area by 
securing these bulletins and sending them home to parents through 
their children. In many classes, simple truths about plant science may 
be taught—the use of water, sunlight, plant food. In many a com- 
munity near war plants both parents are working and the children 
must produce the garden stuff if it is to be grown. Much farm labor, 
and a great deal of truck and rail transportation, can be freed for other 
wartime uses if each family thus contributes to its home food supply. 


2. Home Production of Eggs and Meat. This type of production 
is deserving of especial mention. Meat rationing is upon us. The 
shortage of eggs has eased somewhat, but only because fewer eggs are 
going into storage. There will be a reckoning later. 

Many a city back lot can be used to produce a surprisingly large 
amount of eggs, poultry and rabbits for meat. Perhaps for the war 
period people should get over some of their squeamishness about smells 
and noises. With the tremendous demands we are going to have to 
meet to provide food for 10,000,000 men in the armed forces, many 
shiploads to Russia, England, the civilians in North Africa—I can 
believe that we are going either to face a very restricted, although ade- 
quate, diet; or else do just what I am talking about—produce. 

When we talk about food production inside urban limits, we often 
think only of gardens. I mention eggs and meat production particu- 
larly, because these items are also very important. In fact, a city lot 
that is rocky or that has poor soil, or inadequate sunshine, may be much 
better suited to rabbits or poultry than to gardening. 


3. Training Farm Labor Through ‘‘Farm Victory Service’’ Pro- 
grams. The suggestions for the production of food on home lots 
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through encouragement and help given by schools, principally apply 
to the individual who has some land at his disposal, even a small piece 
of land. 

There is also an opportunity—and a great one—for service from 
the family which may live in a hotel or apartment. This is the service 
of emergency farm labor. 

Most of you know that California normally employs about 225,000 
different persons each year in seasonal farm work, exclusive of the far- 
mer, his family and his permanent employees. You doubtless know that 
from November first to May first we need about 50,000 such transient 
workers, from May first to August first about 100,000, and from August 
first to November first about 150,000. None of these people is employed 
all the time; so the total requirement of different individuals is about 
as stated. : 

This year we shall need many more persons. The State Bureau of 
Agricultural Education has put into operation means to train school 
children and others in cities in the importance and methods of seasonal 
farm labor. Free materials are available for teaching such a program 
called ‘‘Farm Victory Service’’ courses. Material has been provided 
for filmstrips and slides, which any school may secure at low cost 
from a commercial agency. We know there will be a critical need for 
as many as 50,000 seasonal farm workers in addition to all who may be 
secured from the smaller towns and cities located near the farming 
communities. 

The proposed program of state farm labor supervision that is 
under consideration of the legislature should clear up many of the 
problems which were most evident last year. 

Every nonrural school should have, when school closes, a considerable 
number of youngsters who have been given organized instruction in 
seasonal labor needs and methods. 

These ten suggestions—seven for rural schools—three for urban 
schools—of course, overlap, depending upon how wholly rural or urban 
the school district may be. 

If all of the schools are doing all of these things, or most of them, 
they can be proud. Their communities are well served. As for the 
schools of the state which are not performing these services, or the 
schools that are doing too few of them, they should in the interest of 
an approaching crisis in food production, get into action. 

Any suggestions for the expansion of the program in the schools 
through the Rural War Production Training Program or other methods 
mentioned here should be sent to the Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education. A representative from the Bureau will call at any 
school to assist in this expansion, 


STATEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES TO THE WAR MANPOWER 
COMMISSION 


The War Manpower Commission of the Los Angeles area and of 
the San Francisco area appointed educational advisory committees of 
school administrators on policy and procedure with respect to student 
labor. Although prepared without extensive collaboration between the 
two committees, the statements have much in common. They embody 
policies which will probably be generally endorsed by school adminis- 
trators. The statements follow. 


STATEMENT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


The personnel of the public schools of Southern California, 
employees and pupils alike, are determined to do their full share toward 
the winning of this war. They are confronted with the problem of 
discovering in what way they can best render a maximum service; how 
they can best train themselves for this service; and how they can be 
most effectively placed in the situations where their labor is most 
needed. The following statement is made to assist the War Manpower 
Commission, school authorities, and other agencies in the mobilization, 
direction, and conservation of the youthpower in this area. 

First of all, the schools must assume full responsibility for the 
services that schools are peculiarly fitted to perform and must, at the 
same time, co-operate fully and effectively with other agencies likewise 
charged with wartime duties and responsibilities. This is important 
because the school pupils constitute a large and readily accessible labor 
pool. Already many users of manpower, including the recruiting 
officers for the armed services, have sought to tap this source of labor 
supply and demand use of the services of school pupils rather than to 
go to the trouble involved in recruiting adults from other manpower 
reservoirs offering personnel adequate to their needs but not easily 
accessible to them. 

This lack of a clearly defined policy has resulted in the exploita- 
tion of youth, in direct violation of federal and state labor laws, in the 
needless interruption of the educational programs of pupils, and too 
often to practices detrimental to the welfare and well-being of youth. 
Tt is to check undesirable, inefficient, and wasteful procurement prac- 
tices that this report is made. 
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RECOMMENDED POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


1. The Advisory Committee believes that it is the duty and the 
responsibility of the War Manpower Commission, Region XII, to deter- 
mine by reliable methods the manpower needs of the Southern Cali- 
fornia area and to make these known to the school authorities. 

2. It is the duty and responsibility of the schools to counsel pupils 
as to their fitness to serve these needs, to train them to perform the 
heeded services, to guide them through a proper period of preparation 
for placement, and to look after and safeguard their welfare in all the 
situations in which they may be involved. 

3. It is the responsibility of the War Manpower Commission, the 
United States Employment Service, the recruiting officers, and the 
schools jointly to see that youth are channeled into those situations 
where they may, in terms of their capabilities, make the maximum 
contribution. 


The set-up to bring about this result will vary from community to 
community, but in every community some planned procedure is essen- 
tial. The War Manpower Commission and all responsible agencies 
should co-operate to stop indiscriminate and unorganized recruitment 
of school pupils and youth either by employers or by recruiting officers. 
This pertains particularly to those below eighteen years of age for 
whom there is at present an open season. These youth, least able of 
all youth to meet and solve their problems, are in the present situation 
under the heaviest pressure. 

The Committee urges that the employment, recruitment, training, 
and placement of all youth be conducted through responsible public 
agencies only, and under a planned program of co-ordinated co-opera- 
tion. To this end, the Committee urges the War Manpower Commission 
to continue its effort to require the full use of all available sources of 
adult labor before dipping into the pupil labor pool. 


RECOMMENDED PRIORITIES FOR THE RECRUITMENT OF LABOR 


The Advisory Committee holds that the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of youth for the nation’s war effort cannot be considered and 
estimated apart from the problem of the total manpower available. 
Certain categories of such available manpower should be carefully 
appraised and priorities therein established. These priorities should 
be exercised in sequence, and in accordance with the following 
suggestions: 


1. Workers Now Employed. Industry should be required to show 
that maximum use is being made of the manpower and womanpower 
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now employed. The War Manpower Commission should be empowered, 
and should proceed, to make the necessary surveys or to use any other 
procedures necessary to determine conditions now existing in industry 
as they pertain to the full and effective use of the manpower already 
employed and at their disposal. 


2. Workers in Nonessential Occupations. The War Manpower 
Commission should take the necessary steps to bring about the immedi- 
ate transfer of workers from nonessential to essential and critical 
employment. It is the opinion of the Committee that this transfer 
should be greatly accelerated, and that by this means many of the 
quotas now demanded may be met. 


3. Recruitment of Women. There is much unused womanpower 
available for employment. No all-out approach to this labor pool has 
thus far been made. Hundreds of capable women are ready and eager 
to go to work. Obviously, priorities within this pool should be set up. 
A number of classifications are possible. Certain women, however 
eapable and willing to work, should not, for the present at least, be 
recruited. For example: 


a. Women with children under fourteen years of age should not be 
recruited until there is full assurance of adequate home, pre- 
school, and after-school care for these young children. 


b. Women who are mothers of very young children and who have 
pressing home responsibilities should not be encouraged to accept 
employment outside the home. 


4. School Pupil Labor. When the labor pools above enumerated 
are fairly exhausted, when the necessary machinery for safeguarding 
their welfare and insuring their adequate protection has been made 
operative, and when the pupils have been carefully selected and trained 
and the placement procedure has been determined, then the labor pool 
of school pupils may be tapped. 

The first consideration should be to see to it that there is a mini- 
mum of interference with the educational progress of pupils, and that 
adequate protection of their physical welfare has been provided. 
Where at all possible, every pupil should attend school part time. The 
schools should arrange their programs and hours to meet the needs 
of pupil workers. Federal and state labor laws should be rigidly 
observed. Pupils should receive preinduction training and should, 
where possible, be advised by school authorities and be given every 
possible opportunity to gain work experience whereby they benefit to 
the maximum from the learnings inherent in work. 
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Priorities within the pupil labor pool might be somewhat as 
follows: 

a. Pupils who are not now employed, but who can give part time 
to school and part time to employment without jeopardizing their 
educational progress or physical welfare. 

b. Pupils participating in after-school and week-end employment 
who can extend their hours of employment throughout the week. 

e. Pupils who have been counseled to take regular full-time schooling 
in preparation to meet the requirements of predetermined objec- 
tives in the armed forces or in essential technical fields. Such 
pupils are programmed to consume their full time and energy 
and should not be encouraged to undertake additional employ- 
ment. On the contrary, they are counseled that the contemplated 
services will require of them mental and physical fitness, and that 
they should safeguard their health and build a physical reserve 
to serve them in the arduous responsibilities they must soon 
assume. 


RECOMMENDED CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOLS WITH 
War MANPOWER COMMISSION 


School faculties and school authorities should continue to survey 
their pupil personnel with a view to giving to the pupils the best avail- 
able counsel, guidance, and training in preparation for their induction 
into the armed forces or into industry, and be prepared to give to the 
War Manpower Commission, recruiting officers, and other users of 
youthpower factual aid for the employing, placing, and utilizing of 
pupil labor. Such surveys of pupils should include: 

1. An enumeration of pupils fourteen years of age and over in 
school attendance who are not now employed in any essential part- 
time job. 

2. A critical evaluation of the native potentialities of all pupils 
fourteen years of age and over to determine the best contribution such 
pupils will be able to make to the war effort, and to provide a basis for 
counseling and guiding these pupils toward such placement. 

3. The counseling and guidance of pupils whose probable objec- 
tives are well known as to how they may prepare for and make the 
best possible contribution in (a) the armed forces as potential officer 
personnel, enlisted personnel, civilian technicians; (b) civilian pro- 
ducers of war materials; (c) essential food production or conservation ; 
and (d) other essential labor. 

4. The coming agricultural peak seasons will create serious labor 
problems. The Advisory Committee, therefore, urges that agricultural 
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labor co-ordinators from the State Department of Education be 
appointed at once, and that definite planning be started at the earliest 
possible moment in order that such agricultural labor problems may 
be adequately met. 
Howarp A. CAMPION, Assistant City Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles 


W. K. Coss, County Superintendent of Schools, Ventura 
County; and President, California Association of Public 
School Superintendents. 


WILt C. CrAwForD, City Superintendent of Schools, San Diego. 


AuBREY A. Dovetass, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento 


(Mrs.) Epwarp T. HALs, President, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc., 416 Union Building, San Diego 


VierRLING Kersey, City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


CLAUDE OWEN, Executive Aide to Superintendent Vierling 
Kersey on the Advisory Committee, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Room 225, 234 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Ira C. Lanpis, City Superintendent of Schools, Riverside 


RutH MACFARLANE, Regional Student Work Field Representa- 
tive, National Youth Administration, 333 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 


(Mrs.) I. E. Porter, Executive Secretary, California School 
Trustees’ Association, Room 6, Professional Building, 
Bakersfield 


JoHN A. SExSON, City Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM, County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County, Room 489, 808 North Spring Street, 
Chairman 


STATEMENT OF THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


The Northern California Student Labor Advisory Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission has prepared this suggestive plan for 
the effective mobilization of student labor to meet the wartime needs 
both of agriculture and industry. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PoLiIcIES OF SCHOOLS IN 
ProvipIne STUDENT LABOR 


This committee agrees in general with the philosophy expressed in 
the Southern California Committee’s statement of December 16, 1942, 
and desires to reiterate its belief that the schools of the state have a 
vital responsibility in taking an ever increasing part in the war effort. 
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The committee wishes to emphasize those parts of the report which 
aim to prevent exploitation of youth under the age of eighteen. Such 
forms of exploitation as the following especially are to be avoided: 


1. 


Indiscriminate and unorganized competition for youth’s 
services. 


Placing youth ahead of other available sources of labor. 


Placing younger boys and girls in industry before the supply of 
older youth has been exhausted. 


. Placing youth in situations where there is a lack of preparation 


for their moral and physical welfare and for supervising their 
work activities. 


. Employment of youth on ‘‘graveyard”’ shifts. 
. Enticing youth from training courses preparing them spe- 


cifically for the United States Army and Navy. 


At the same time the committee wishes to recommend that the 
schools of the state co-operate to provide the maximum possible labor 
supply to essential industries and agriculture by: 


1. 


bo 


Arranging local school calendars so as to provide the maximum 
amount of student labor both locally and for other communities 
when such needs are adequately demonstrated. Since local 
needs differ so widely, it seems necessary to leave the deter- 
mination of the school calendar to local school authorities who 
should seek the recommendations on all matters such as these 
from local Student-Work Councils as hereinafter provided. 


. Promoting a widespread adoption of a part-time work program 


for older boys and girls who thereby will continue part-time 
school attendance. 


. Promoting the earlier preparation of students to enter produc- 


tive activity by providing: short-unit training courses for agri- 
cultural and industrial war production work, vocational train- 
ing at an earlier state in the educational program, and modified 
curricula under which graduation from high school may be 
accelerated for specially qualified students. 


Utilizing the staff and facilities of the school to provide: coun- 
seling and guidance for students entering the labor market, 
coordination of their work and school activities to promote the 
educational values of their work experience, and co-operating 
with the War Manpower Commission in placement of students 
in essential industries or as replacements for adults who are 
changing from nonessential to essential industries. 
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5. Working closely with agencies and committees interested in 
assuring adequate working conditions for student workers. 


6. Promoting desirable legislation for the accomplishment of the 
above and reviewing all proposed legislation affecting the 
employment of youth. 


The committee wishes to point out, however, that in order to pro- 
tect the long-term progress of industry, agriculture, and society in 
general, the education of younger children must be prolonged as long 
as possible. Leaders for post-war activities must now be trained in 
school for their responsibilities after the war, and the emotional devel- 
opment of future citizens must be protected. 


PLAN FOR ADMINISTERING THE STUDENT LABOR PROGRAM 


While it is necessary to formulate and agree upon policies basic 
to the fullest utilization of student labor, the obvious lack heretofore 
has been an effective plan of administrative organization to put young 
people to work. 

The first necessity for any effective use of student labor is the 
existence in each community or labor supply area of a responsible group 
representing all interests to conduct negotiations relating to student 
labor problems. These hereafter are referred to in this report as 
Student Work Councils. 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine what is the best natural area 
to be covered by each local Student Work Council. After much dis- 
cussion and consultation with different interested groups, this Com- 
mittee agreed to suggest the local high school district as the basic unit, 
with the proviso that where any other unit seems more appropriate— 
say two or more high school districts or even an entire county—there 
be complete freedom to organize as appears best locally. 

It seems clear, however, that if any widespread program of student 
labor is to be developed either within a single community, or as an 
exchange project between two areas with school sponsorship, local 
school authorities are going to have to take the initiative. And, if ade- 
quate housing, feeding, recreational programs, ete., are to be provided 
for student laborers in any substantial numbers in most communities, 
the best facilities available ordinarily are to be found in the local high 
school plant. To organize on the basis of high school district units, 
therefore, seems to be the most realistic approach to the problem. 

It is equally difficult to suggest a pattern for representation upon 
the local Student Work Councils. Conditions admittedly differ greatly 
from community to community. Accordingly, the chart included on 
the following page to show the organization of the proposed plan is 
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merely to be considered as suggestive, and should be modified in each 
instance to suit the local situation. If committees already exist, they, 
of course, should continue to function, making any necessary additions 
of representatives of interests not already included. 

The second necessity for any really effective student labor program 
is the development of a state-wide plan of operation by the State 
Department of Education working cooperatively with the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State Department of Industrial Relations, the 
War Manpower Commission, and all other concerned groups. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


| 
| 


STUDENT LABOR ComM- STUDENT LABor Com- STUDENT LABOR Com- 
MITTEE MITTEE MITTEE 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AREA THREE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


STUDENT WoRK 


STUDENT WoRK 


STUDENT WoRK 


STUDENT WORK 


CoUNCIL CouNCIL CouNCIL CouNCIL 
Bay ARPA H. S. Districts Los Angeles Area H. S. Districts 
U. S. Employ- 123456789, etc. U. S. Employ- 123456789, etc. 


ment Service 
War Manpower 
Commission 
Labor 
State Dept. of 
Ind. Rela. 
State Dept. of 
Health 
Chamber of Com. 
Employers Coun. 
(Canners, Proc- 
essors, etc.) 
State Dept. of 
Education 
State Dept. of 
Agriculture 
H. S. Districts 


U. S. Dept. 
Agric. 

U. S. Employ- 
ment Service 

Labor 

Chamber of Com. 

Asso. Farmers, 
and the like 

State Dept. of 
Ind. Relations 

State Dept. of 
Education 

Schools 

State Dept. of 
Health 


ment Service 
War Manpower 
Commission 
Labor 
State Dept. of 
Ind. Rela. 
State Dept. of 
Health 
Chamber of Com. 
Employers Coun. 
(Canners, Proc- 
essors, etc.) 
State Dept. of 
Education 
State Dept. of 
Agriculture 
H. S. Districts 


ment Service 
Labor 
Chamber of Com. 
Asso. Farmers, 
and the like 
State Dept. of 
Ind. Relations 
State Dept. of 
Education 
Schools 
State Dept. of 
Health 


GETTING THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 


In order to effectuate the establishment of a student work program 
for California through these local Student Work Councils the War 
Manpower Commission and the State Department of Education should 
arrange a joint meeting of high school principals county superinten- 
dents of schools and office managers of the United States Employment 
Service in northern California. A similar conference for the southern 
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California area should be scheduled later if in the opinion of those con- 
cerned that is desirable. 

At this joint meeting the actual determination of the most effective 
area in terms of one or more high school districts should be agreed upon. 
Also a workable plan for organizing local community Student Work 
Councils should be developed. And, finally, the activities, functions, 
policies, procedures, and programs of the local Student Work Councils 
should be formulated and agreed upon. 

All of this should be done immediately if any successful plan is to 
be in operation for the coming harvest season. 


WALTER L. BacuroptT, City Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 
J. H. BRabiey, City Superintendent of Schools, Modesto 


AUBREY A. Dovuetass, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


ALBERT D. GRAVES, Deputy City and County Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco 


ARCHIE J. Mooney, Secretary, Apprenticeship Council, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Industrial Relations 


Leroy NICHOLS, District Superintendent of Schools, Lodi 
CHARLES PatTrRicK, War Manpower Commission, San Francisco 


WILiiAM R. ODELL, Assistant City. Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Chairman 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL DATA CONCERNING 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS‘ 


The following statistical summaries are derived from reports of 
secondary school principals submitted to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education giving data as of October 30, 1942. 


A. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF EACH TYPE 
1. Separate junior high schools: 
a. With crades:7,,S:and 0... 235 5-2-2 s-eee see 
b; With grades 7;,8)9,,and 10_........--.-.-.-=-- 


ce. Total number of separate junior high schools__- 
2. Separate four-year high schools eae 
8. Four-year high schools also housing elementary 
grades 7 and 8 (NOT junior-senior high schools) ~~ 
. Separate senior high schools (grades 10, 11, and 12) 
. Six-year junior-senior high schools (grades 7 to 12) 
. High schools administered with junior colleges: 
a. Junior college maintained by high school district— 
1) With grades 7 to 14 ~- of 
2) With grades 9 to 14 =. m6 
3) With grades 10 to 14 1 


53** 


Ook 


4) Total high schools with junior college main- 
tained by high school district 18 
b. District junior college with grades 9 to 14_____- 


e. Total high schools administered with junior 
college - 
7. Junior colleges administered with state college: 
a. Junior college maintained by high school district 2tt 
b. District junior college 1tt 
ce. Total junior colleges with state college.__._._..___ 
8. Separate two-year junior colleges: 
a. Junior colleges maintained by high school district 4t# 
b. District junior colleges....ctcuu.......---___-_ 


19 


ce. Total separate two-year junior colleges___._____ iY 


___ 2 The tabulation of these data, and the audit of the reports from which they were 
derived, was the responsibility of Miss Leora Chase, under the direction of the Chief of 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 

* Nine of these 124 were administered with elementary school and two had no 
enrollment in grade 9. 
One of these 20 was administered with elementary school. 
t¢ Of these, one had enrollment in grade 9 only, three had enrollment in grades 9 
and 10 only, and two had enrollment in grades 9, 10, and 11 only. 
# Of these, three housed grade 8 only of elementary school. 
§ Of these, one had enrollment in grades 11 and 12 only. 
** Of these, two had enrollment in grades 7 to 10, inclusive, and three had enroll. 
ment in grades 7 to 11, inclusive. 
+t Fresno and San Diego. 
tft San Jose. 
## Includes Stockton Junior College, housed with College of the Pacific (private 


institution). 
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9. Separate four-year junior colleges (grades 11 to 
14): 


a. In high school districts 3 
b. In junior college districts 2 
ce. Total separate four-year junior colleges________ 5 
10. Total number of junior colleges: 
a. Junior colleges maintained by high school dis- 
tricts 27 
b. District junior colleges = 17 
e. Total junior colleges 44 
11. High school courses (grades 9 and 10) maintained 
by elementary school districts 3 
12. Evening high schools 114 
18. Evening high schools and junior colleges: 
a. Evening high school and nondistrict junior col- 
lege 7 
b. Evening high school and district junior college__ 2 
e. Total evening high school and junior college___- 9 
14. Evening district junior college: 
a. Two-year evening district junior college___---~ 3 
b. Four-year evening district junior college___..__ 1 
e. Total evening district junior college_._._.....__- 4 
15. Ungraded continuation day high schools (with only 
compulsory continuation classes for minors under 
18 years of age, or with such classes and other 
special day classes) 1 
16. Total number of secondary schools me 736 
17. Total number of secondary schools with 
special classes of secondary grade and 
total enrollment in such classes: 
a. Special classes of high school grade— Number of 
1) Special day classes— schools Enrollment 
a) Compulsory continuation classes 63 7,970 
b) Other special day classes_____- 270 66,071 
ce) Totals, special day classes_..__- 291 74,041 
2) Special evening classes (including 
evening schools) ~...------------- 287 153,271 
3) Totals, special classes of high school 
grade (including evening schools) ~_ 491 227,312 
b. Special classes of junior college grade— 
1) Special day classes 25 8,384 
2) Special evening classes— 
a) Graded enrollment ~.......-__- 13 6,283 
b) Ungraded enrollment ~.------- 30 17,100 


c) Totals, special evening classes___ 34 23,383 
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3) Totals, special classes of junior Number of 
college grades— schools Enrollment 


a) Graded enrollment (in evening 
junior colleges) 6,283 
b) Ungraded enrollment 25,484 


ec) Totals 31,767 
ce. Totals, special classes of secondary 
grade— 
1) Special day classes 
2) Special evening classes 


3) Totals, special day and evening 
classes 259,079 


B. NUMBER OF SECONDARY ScHOOL DISTRICTS 
1. Unified school districts : 
a. City unified school districts (governed by board 
of education) = 
b. Unified school districts! (governed by board of 
trustees) < 


e. Total unified school districts 
2. High school districts: 

a. County 

b. Union 

e. Joint union 

d. City —- 


e. Total high school districts____ 
8. Junior college districts 
a. Coterminous with single high school district— 
1) City junior college districts 
2) Junior college districts governed by board of 
trustees of union high school district 


8) Total junior college districts coterminous 
with a single high school district 
. Embracing two or more high school districts— 


1) Governed by city board of education? 
2) Governed by separate junior college board___ 


8) Total junior college districts embracing two 
or more high school districts 


e. Total junior college districts— 
1) Governed by city board of education 
2) Governed by board of trustees of union high 
school district 
3) Governed by separate junior college board___ 


4) Total junior college districts 14 


1 Without junior college. 
2Los Angeles city junior college district, embracing Los Angeles city high school 
district and Beverly Hills city unified school district. 
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4, Total secondary school districts by type of govern- 
ing board: 


a. Governed by city board of education 43 


b. Governed by board of trustees 268 
ec. Total 311 
5. Total secondary school districts maintaining junior 
colleges : 
a. Separate junior college districts 14 
b. Unified school districts embracing junior college 
districts 3 
ce. Unified school districts maintaining non-district 
junior college 3 
d. High school districts maintaining junior colleges 23 


e. Total secondary school districts maintaining 
junior colleges 43 


C. NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY TYPES 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF GRADED Day 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 1 


1. Number maintaining four-year high schools only___ 216 
2. Number maintaining four-year high schools and 
separate two-year junior college 5* 


8. Number maintaining four-year high schools and 
two-year junior college housed with a four-year 


high school 15 
4. Number maintaining three-year junior high schools 

and three-year senior high schools only_________-- 13 
5. Number maintaining four-year junior high schools 

and two-year senior high school only 1 


6. Number maintaining three-year junior high schools, 

three-year senior high schools, and two-year junior 

college 2 
7. Number maintaining four-year high schools housing 

elementary grades 7 and 8 (not junior-senior high 


schools) 8 
8. Number maintaining six-year junior-senior high 

schools ~~ 18 
9. Number maintaining three-year junior, three-year 

senior, and junior-senior high schools 1 
10. Number maintaining four-year junior high schools 

and four-year junior colleges 5 
11. Number maintaining eight-year combined junior- 

senior high school and junior college 1 


12. Number maintaining three-year junior high school 
and five-year combined senior high school and 


junior college 1 
13. Number maintaining separate two-year district 
junior colleges only 6t 


1 High school district and junior college district with coterminous boundaries con- 
sidered as single administrative units. 


* Includes one junior college housed with a private college (Stockton). 


+ Los Angeles, Marin, San Bernardino Valley, San Mateo, Santa Rosa, and Yuba 
County junior college districts. 
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14. Miscellaneous types of combinations: 
a. Junior-senior high school and four-year high 


school housing elementary grades 7 and 8______ 
b. Four-year high school and junior high school_-- 2° 
ce. Four-year, separate junior, and separate senior 

high schools —~- 37 
d. Four-year and junior-senior high schools__._____ 2 


e. Four-year high school, junior high schools, senior 
high school, junior-senior high school, two-year 
junior college housed with four-year high school, 


and separate two-year junior college___________ 1s 
f. Four-year and separate junior high schools, and 

two-year district junior college a5 
g. Four-year, junior, senior, and junior-senior high 

schools 2¢ 
h. Four-year, junior, senior, and junior-senior high 

schools, and two-year junior college___.__.______ 1% 
i. Four-year, junior, and senior high schools, and 

two-year junior college a 
j. Junior, senior, and junior-senior high schools, 

and two-year junior college 3 


k. Four-year high school housing elementary grades 

7 and 8, junior and senior high schools, and 

separate two-year junior college 1 
1. Junior high school, senior high school, and four- 

four-year high school housing elementary grades 

7 and 8 1 


D. TotaL NuMBER OF SECONDARY ScHOOL DISTRICTS 
MAINTAINING CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES 
1. Junior-senior high schools, or junior high schools 

and senior high schools, or both 


2. Junior high schools and four-year high schools___- 3 
3. Evening high schools or evening high schools and 
junior colleges vps 
4. Special evening classes of high school grade, with- 
out separate evening high school 127 
5. Special day classes of high school grade— 
a. Compulsory continuation classes___.c-....-___ 44 
b. Other special day classes of high school grade__-_ 82 
6. Special day or special evening classes of high school 
grade or evening high schools_____ = 209 
7. Nondistrict evening junior colleges_ (4 
8. District evening junior colleges 6 
9. Special evening classes in nondistrict junior colleges 17 
10. Special evening classes in district junior colleges___ 9 
11. Special day classes in nondistrict junior colleges___ 12. 
12. Special day classes in district junior colleges______ 13 
13. Separate compulsory continuation schools— 
a. Graded 10 
b. Ungraded 1 


* One district with a three-year and one with a four-year junior high school. 
f One district with both three-year and four-year junior high schools. 

¢ Includes one junior college housed with a state college. 

¢ Oakland and Los Angeles city high school districts. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS—— 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
WALTER F. DEXTER, Superintendent 


CONFERENCE OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Conference of California secondary school principals has been 
called to meet in Hollywood on April 19, 20, and 21, 1943. Head- 
quarters for the Conference is the Roosevelt Hotel. The first session 
will oceur on Monday afternoon, April 19, at 2:00 o’clock; and the 
meeting for Wednesday afternoon, April 21, will be concluded in 
time to permit those in attendance to meet train schedules. 

The time and place of the conference were decided by the Repre- 
sentative Council of the Association of California Secondary School 
Principals. A canvass conducted by the Association indicated that the 
principals believe the conference should be held, and supplied informa- 
tion which determined the dates. 

Representatives of the Office of Defense Transportation, the rail- 
roads, and the hotels have indicated that the conference may be held. 
Contact will be maintained with representatives of these agencies and 
with school administrators, so that the meeting may be cancelled if 
necessary. Meanwhile, the program is being developed and other 
arrangements are being made, since assurance has been given that the 
conference is needed and that transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions are adequate. 


DIVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AUBREY A. DOUGLASS, Chief 


CREDIT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR 
MILITARY EXPERIENCE 


A committee of the California Junior College Federation on Credit 
for Military Services and for Courses Pursued While in Military 
Service submitted the following recommendations to the Federation: 

1. That the junior college grant a total of six elective or general 
semester units for military service without regard to the field of service, 
provided at least six months’ actual service has been rendered (this 
corresponding to the lower division ROTC credit). 
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2. That in those instances where the military trainee pursued 
nonvocational courses or received specialized training in a vocational 
skill comparable to the courses offered in junior colleges, the junior 
college in question be permitted to grant specific credit for such courses 
or service based upon an examination passed by the applicant, or the 
completion of a satisfactory performance test, or upon presentation of 
evidence of such courses having been carried satisfactorily while in 
’ military service. 

3. That commissioned officer’s training and experience be evalu- 
ated as in No. 2. 

4. That the credit gained through military service be recorded on 
the student’s record as such and be accepted at full value for the junior 
college diploma, or the degree, Associate in Arts. 


5. That when enlistment or induction makes it impossible to finish 

the semester, credit be granted on the following basis: 

a. If two-thirds of the semester has elapsed, full credit be granted 
in the specific subjects carried with grades based upon the 
grades achieved by the student up to the date of induction or 
enlistment. 

b. If less than two-thirds of the semester has elapsed, proportionate 
general elective credit be granted based upon the number of 
weeks attended prior to the date of induction or enlistment. 

ec. Where credits under 5a or 5b would complete the requirements 
for graduation, that a diploma be regularly granted. 


6. That those students withdrawing during the semester be granted 
credit only upon application for such credit to the proper junior col- 
lege administrator for decision in accordance with the junior college’s 
policy. Application for such credit should be acecmpanied with proper 
evidence of induction or enlistment. 

7. That credit for military service be granted only upon the com- 
pletion of the military service and upon application to the proper junior 
college administrator for decision in accordance with the junior col- 
lege’s policy. The application should be accompanied with proper 
evidence of military service, including honorable discharge. 

8. That applicants for credit for military service, who have had no 
previous college work or whose previous college work is below a ‘‘C’’ 
average, be required to prove their capability of doing satisfactory 
college work (by at least one semester of residence work) before credit 
for military service is granted. 

9. That the maximum number of general or elective credits to be 
gained through any or all of the methods covered in this report shall be 
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guided by the action of the National Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, there being no ceiling at this date. 

10. That these recommendations be co-ordinated with such studies 
and recommendations as may be made by the California Committee for 
the Study of Education. 


The question of credit towards graduation from public senior and 
four-year high schools and junior colleges was considered by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education on December 3, 1940. The Board 
referred the question to the California State Department of Education 
with power to act. In accordance with the Board’s action, and pending 
a complete statement of regulations, the State Department of Educa- 
tion endorses the above recommendations for the granting of credit in 
junior colleges for military experience. 


BLANKS FOR REQUESTING WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL PREFLIGHT AERONAUTICS COURSES 
AVAILABLE 

A supply of forms for requesting the written examination for the 
private pilot’s written examination for pupils in high school preflight 
aeronautics courses has been received for distribution to schools by 
the Division. High school administrators should request one of these 
blanks for each group of twenty or so pupils ready for the examina- 
tion. The blanks are to be sent from the schools to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to request that the examination be given to 
the pupils whose names appear thereon. 


DIVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Monroe, Eason, Roberts, Holland D., and Stone, Violet G. Teaching 
Reading in the Secondary School. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XII, No. 3, March, 1943. 


This is the third bulletin on instructional practice in the basic 
high school subjects prepared by subcommittees of the General Educa- 
tion Committee, a joint committee of the State Department of Education 
and the Association of California Secondary School Principals. The 
first bulletin of the series, Some Mathematics Practices in California 
Secondary Schools was issued in June, 1941. The second bulletin, 
Improvement of Instruction in the Required Course in Citizenship in 
California High Schools, was issued in December, 1941. 
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The authors of the bulletin offer suggestions on teaching reading 
to all pupils, in the classroom and in the school, for they point out that 
better reading methods will result in better reading by pupils of all 
levels of ability. The suggestions are practical and closely linked with 
the avowed purpose of the program—a higher literacy for the schools 
and finally the nation. 

Copies of the bulletin will be distributed to county, city, and dis- 
’ trict superintendents of schools and to principals of senior and four- 
year high schools. A limited number of additional copies are available 
and will be furnished free to these principals on request. A charge of 
25 cents a copy, 20 cents in quantities of ten or more, plus sales tax 
on California orders, will be made to individuals or organizations 
ordering the publication. 

Orders and requests for the bulletin should be sent to the Division 
of Textbooks and Publications, Sacramento. 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IRA W. KIBBY, Chief 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The California State Conference on Business Education will be 
held at the Leamington Hotel, Oakland, on Saturday, May 1, 1943. 
The Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of 
Education, and the California Business Educators’ Association are 
joining with the Bay Section of the Association in sponsoring the meet- 
ing. The theme of the conference will be ‘‘Business Education’s 
Contribution to the War Effort.’’ 

Principals are requested to call the conference to the attention of 
teachers of business subjects. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


POSITIONS FOR BOYS WITH NATIONAL PARK 
AND FOREST SERVICE 


Positions in forest protection work are available for boys and 
men in practically every county in California. The United States 
Forest Service is in charge of recruiting men for these positions, which 
include seasonal work for the National Park Service and Blister Rust 
Control as well as the Forest Service. 

A survey shows the greatest source of man power available for 
seasonal work is to be found in the schools among pupils and teachers. 
The work is such that it can readily be done by the more mature 
16- and 17-year-old boys. They will generally work in groups of three 
to ten under a qualified foreman. In many cases, teachers will find 
positions with these agencies during the school vacation period. 

Officers of the Forest Service are meeting the superintendents of 
schools and principals of Union High Schools. They are enrolling 
boys and teachers for seasonal employment, usually starting about June 
15 and ending October 1 to 10. 

Although the United States Forest Service does not wish to inter- 
fere with agricultural labor, boys from agricultural communities may 
be enrolled because, in many cases, seasonal employment is the boy’s 
way of determining whether or not he will go into forestry or conserva- 
tion work as a lifetime career. 

School vacations generally coincide with the period of greatest 
need for seasonal employees. It may be advisable, in a few instances, 
to make slight changes in the vacation dates. 

The seasonal work of the United States Forest Service and National 
Park Service is largely that of fire protection. This is divided into 
three subdivisions: (1) Fire prevention, which may consist of posting 
‘‘No Smoking’’ or other prevention signs, construction of firebreaks 
along roads, removal of fire hazards, ete.; (2) presuppression, which 
is the current job of keeping equipment ready for fire use and keeping 
a constant watch for fires; (3) fire suppression, which is the actual 
putting out of a fire. All these activities will be supervised by a com- 
petent suppression crew foreman or other experienced forest officer. 

The United States Forest Service is also responsible for building 
numerous access roads to be constructed at the direction of the War 
Production Board and the Public Roads Administration. These roads 
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will serve to increase the output of timber and vital war minerals now 
inaccessible because of lack of transportation. Work on these projects 
will be largely manual, but there will be the opportunity to learn some 
of the skills needed in road construction. 

Blister rust camps vary in size from 20 to 70 men. Blister rust 
control consists of laying out of areas for control work, grubbing out 
the plant ribes (gooseberry or currant bushes) and checking of areas 
after the eradication work is completed to see if any plants are over- 
looked. In ease of large fires, men in blister rust control work may be 
used and occasionally in initial attack if the fires are near at hand. 
The foremen are experienced in fire control as well as blister rust con- 
trol, so the employees are under competent supervision at all times. 


Salary and wage rates vary for different jobs, but generally speak- 
ing the inexperienced man will receive approximately $100 net a month 
after providing for food and housing. As an individual proves his 
ability, there are more responsible positions to which he may advance, 
with the top protection positions paying about $165 a month gross. 
As a war emergency measure, the work week will be six 8-hour days. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the California State 
Association of County Superintendents of Schools with the staff of the 
State Department of Education at conference held in Sacramento on 
February 16 and 17, 1943: 


First: That the public schools of California shall continue to give full and 
wholehearted support to the winning of the war. To that end we recommend that 
maximum use be made of school facilities. That every precaution be taken to safe- 
guard the health and educational rights of children by 

a. protecting them against exploitation 

b. giving counsel and guidance in training for and entering industrial pursuits 

e. giving or assuring supervision while in employment 

d. requiring health certificates before permitting employment 

e. assuring a minimum of interference with the educational program 

f. that all school attendance and child labor standards embodied in State and 
federal laws be upheld and enforced by all school administrators. 


Second: That local school administrators co-operate with the advisory coun- 
cil set up by OCD to aid in determining policies and assist in the operation of child 
care centers, particularly in relation to collecting of fees. 


Third: That professional qualifications for candidacy for the office of county 
superintendent of schools be established and enacted into law. 


Fourth: That the educational program of the county schools under the juris- 
diction of the county superintendent of schools be safeguarded against any legisla- 
tion that will jeopardize the county unapportioned funds. 
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Fifth: That legislation be enacted granting boards of trustees and district 
boards of education the right to expend school funds to defray all expenses incurred 
in the maintenance and operation of school cafeterias. 


Sieth: That any needed reorganization of the State Department of Education 
be made on the investigation and recommendation of a professional committee. 


Seventh: The teachers of the State of California pay over $60,000 per year 
for credential services. The credential services are inadequate. This year only 
$21,175 was appropriated for the credential services. We recommend the following 
after having conferred with State Department of Education officials: 

1. An increase of at least $18,500 annually in the budget of the Division of 

Credentials. 


2. This increase to be allocated to: 
a) Higher civil service classifications of the Credentials Division staff. 
b) More adequate filing and other Credentials Office facilities. 
ec) Additional professional-staff member and office assistants. 
d) Travel. 


We further recommend that the State Department of Education prepare the 
specific data for the above and submit same for the present budget. 


Eighth: That the State Department of Education reorganize its bulletin 
procedure to enable proper distribution of all state bulletins and forms for procedure 
thru the County Superintendents of Schools. This would help to professionalize 
the office of the County Superintendent of Schools and of the State Department of 
Education. 


Ninth: That permissive legislation be enacted authorizing the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools to establish, maintain and operate a county schools library. 


Tenth: That since the benefits of this statewide meeting of county superin- 
tendents which we have been privileged to share with our State Department of 
Education, has been both enjoyable and helpful, we recommend that at least one 
such meeting be held each year and that such meetings be organized along the lines 
of the 1948 meeting, with all divisions of the State Department participating. The 
theme and program of the conference to be determined by the State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction in conference with the officers of the State Association of 
County Superintendents. 


Eleventh: That as the passing of our beloved president and fellow superin- 
tendent, Edgar Muller, has been an untimely and serious loss to our profession, and 
as his kindly, understanding and intelligent leadership will be greatly missed, we 
wish it known that the County Superintendents of the State of California have 
assembled, revere his memory and extend our deepest sympathy to his loved ones. 


Twelfth: 'That we endorse the resolution of the War Problems Committee 
held at U.C.L.A. authorizing the Superintendent of Public Instruction acting upon 
the recommendation of the Commission of Credentials, to issue emergency creden- 
tials upon the highest standard of training for each credential that conditions permit. 


Thirteenth: That legislation be enacted to make optional the holding of 
teachers institutes during each school year, that option to rest with the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


RED CROSS SEEKING CIVILIAN MEDICAL AIDES 


The United States Army and the United States Navy have 
requested the Red Cross to supply them with 36,000 registered nurses 
by the end of 1948. Civilian hospitals and military services need 
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100,000 nurse’s aides to take the places of nurses who enter the armed 
services. The civilian population has been asked to enroll in Home 
Nursing classes conducted by the Red Cross. 

The nation faces a drastic shortage of doctors and nurses by the 
end of 1943. To this end the American Red Cross is striving to pre- 
pare civilians to serve at home. 

To bring the facts before the public a radio program, ‘‘That They 
' Might Live,’’ is being broadcast by National Broadcasting Company 
on Sunday morning at 9:30 PWT over affiliated Pacific Coast Stations. 
This series is running for thirteen weeks. Prominent motion picture 
and dramatic stars are taking part. Another series, ‘‘March of 
Mercy,’’ is released locally twice a week over NBC stations in Cali- 


fornia. 


PAMPHLETS ON APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
FOR YOUTH 


The relation of apprenticeship training for youth to the wartime 
program is explained in two pamphlets just issued by the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 

These publications are ‘‘Apprentice Training for America’s 
Youth’’ and the ‘‘National Apprenticeship Program.’’ The informa- 
tion offered in the two pamphlets is useful for teachers in various fields, 
especially in vocational classes. 

Copies may be obtained free of charge from Broncel R. Mathis, 
Supervisor, Region XII, War Manpower Commission, 701 Western 
Furniture Building, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


NEW FILM RELEASE OF THE OWI 


The Office of War Information has just reieased a factual film, 
‘““The World at War,’’ which it produced as a 1933-42 record of 
intrigue, battle, protest, propaganda, and defeat. Recapitulating the 
events which led to the present world crisis, the 1600-foot film shows 
the bloodless invasions of Hitler’s early occupations, the beginnings of 
Japan’s attack upon China, her infamy at Pearl Harbor, and continues 
with actual battle scenes on the European front and the violence of 
attack upon defenseless Poland, Belgium, Holland, and France. At the 
close of the film, allied strength has been coordinated and made ready 
for counter-attack. 

The 16 mm. film takes 45 minutes to run and is available to schools, 
organizations, and other groups at a nominal service charge through 
the Extension Division Office of Visual Instruction, 301 California 
* Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 
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LOAN PACKETS OF MATERIALS ON EDUCATION 
IN WARTIME AVAILABLE 


A series of free loan packets by means of which information may 
be exchanged on the wartime effort of the schools are available through 
the Information Exchange, United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington. 

Eighty different packets of materials contributed through the 
school, organizations, Federal agencies, and publishers, are offered. 
They contain items of general interest as well as others adapted to the 
elementary, secondary, college and adult level. 

The loan period is two weeks, and not more than two packets can be 
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ordered at a time. 
Materials are available under the following topics: 


1. The Role of Schools in the War 10. Nursing As a Career in War 
2. Understanding and Practicing and Peace 
Democracy 11. Participation of Negroes in the 
3. Co-operating to Improve the War Effort 
School and Community 12. Children in Wartime 
4. Conservation of the Nation’s 13. Nutrition and the Nation’s Wel- 
Resources fare 
5. Wartime Health Problems and 14. The Consumer in Wartime 
Programs 15. Victory Gardens 
6. Aids to Vocational Guidance 16. Postwar Planning 
7. The Library in Wartime 17. Aviation Education 
8. Inter-American Friendship and 18. The Far East 
Understanding 19. Canada 
9. Women in Wartime 20. The United Nations 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 

Observance of National Boys and Girls Week is scheduled for 
April 24 to May 1. Origin of this observance began in 1920. The pur- 
pose is to focus attention of citizens upon the problems, activities, and 
training of the country’s youth. 

Copies of the ‘‘ Advance Herald,’’ and a ‘‘ Manual of Suggestions,’’ 
describing the purposes of National Boys and Girls Week, and giving 
suggestions for programs, will be furnished free. Requests should be 
made to the National Boys and Girls Committee, Room 950, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


SECOND OPA WARTIME BULLETIN FOR SCHOOLS 

The March 1943 number of the ‘‘OPA Bulletin for Schools and 
Colleges,’’ second issue of this new publication of the Educational 
Services Branch of OPA, is being distributed this month. Copies are 
mailed direct from Washington to city and county superintendents, 
educational journals, and heads of colleges and universities. Addi- 


tional copies are available from the regional office in San Francisco, 
1355 Market Street. : 
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The March number features special articles on local War Price 
and Rationing Board and the Rent Control Program of OPA. In addi- 
tion to these longer articles, there is a brief summary of OPA’s third 
quarterly report, an announcement of the addition of a section on 
Consumer Service to the Victory Corps program, a bibliography of new 
material on OPA’s Economic Program, and a double page feature 
illustration on ‘‘What Youth Can Do to Help Wartime Price and Rent 

‘Control and Rationing.’’ 

The first issue of the publication released in January brought 
immediate response from schools. After the distribution of the first 
30,000 copies, OPA offices were flooded with requests for additional 
copies totaling 150,000. It was possible to reprint only 50,000 copies 
which are being made available to schools through regional and district 
OPA offices. 


ART EDUCATION AND THE WAR 

The service that art teachers and students can give toward winning 
the war is the subject of a leaflet published by the Related Arts Service 
in co-operation with the Office of Civilian Defense. ‘‘Art Education 
Serves the War Effort’’ is the first in a series of giving suggestions on 
how art talent may be used on the home front. 

Teachers may obtain copies of the leaflet and ‘‘Art Education 
Alert,’’ from Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WINNER OF D.A.R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP PILGRIMAGE 
The winner and the names of the five girls who ranked next in 
order of excellence in the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Contest of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution have been announced as follows? 
1. Mildred A. Edwards, Fresno Senior High School 
2. Pauline Pendergrass, Fowler Union High School 
3. Barbara T. Roach, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, 
Sacramento 
4. Jean Buckley, San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks 
5. Helen Schwartz, Abraham Lincoln Senior High School, 
San Francisco 
6. Doris Eldred, South Pasadena-San Marino Senior High School. 


The contest is held annually by the California Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to select a representative to the 
National Pilgrimage at Washington. Because of travel difficulties, the 
National Pilgrimage will not be held either in Washington or elsewhere. 
The winner of the 1943 contest has been awarded a one hundred dollar 


war bond. 
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